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BARON p’ESTOURNELLES pe CONSTANT 


The Association is particularly glad to publish a 
translation of ‘‘ Les Femmes et la Paix” at this time, 
because the author, Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, 
is to make an extended trip through the United States 
during the months of March, April and May, 1911, 
and it is hoped that many of the readers of this issue 
may have an opportunity to hear him and to meet him 
personally. A copy of his itinerary will be mailed 
upon application to the Secretary of the Association, 
Sub-station 84, New York, N. Y. 
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WOMAN AND THE CAUSE OF PEACE 


Not a few people of a certain type are becoming 
greatly alarmed at the progress of the femininist move- 
ment; they see in it nothing but disorder; it is to 
them but one more shocking innovation; they speak 
of it with the same scorn that their fathers spoke 
forty years ago of social reforms, of modern music, of 
dirigible balloons. Let them talk; the scoffers will 
soon change their attitude; to defend the cause of 
woman is to serve the cause of Peace. It is an act of 
voluntary control, the stronger giving way before the 
weaker; man grows and becomes a civilized being in 
proportion as he becomes less brutal and domineering. 
There are not two types of kindness—the man who is 
cruel to animals has no pity for his child, for his wife, 
for his neighbor, for the people at large. It is all 
a single problem; there can be neither internal nor 
external security for a country where violence goes 
unchecked. 

Violence 7s the common enemy. Humanity is now 
beginning to understand this in spite of the thousand 
things which seem to prove the contrary. The 
influence of Humanity is in every campaign against 
violence, against the abuse of power; it is on the side 
of the victims. Realizing that the future is at stake 
Humanity is on guard; everywhere steam and elec- 
tricity have placed in communication the millions 
who were once in hopeless isolation, but who are now 
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sustaining each other and co-operating in plans for the 
future. In a word, the weak, realizing themselves to 
be in the majority, have become the strong and are 
organizing in their own defense. It is a great step in 
advance. 

In man’s own interest it is most important that 
woman should be free, because it is man who is most 
degraded by the present state of affairs. ‘‘ La servi- 
tude abaisse les 4mes jusqu’a s’en faire aimer,” and 
this is doubly true of the master. Every tradition of 
tyranny is bound up in and falls back upon the 
domination of woman. In so far as man renounces 
these traditions of domination, woman breathes freely 
and the standard of society is raised. The emancipa- 
tion of woman has followed the progress of the sun 
and of civilization itself. In the Far East the China- 
man, mutilating her feet, brought her to the level of a 
household chattel; in the Orient she lived veiled, 
hidden—more a prisoner than a bird in its cage. 
These barbarous customs, indeed, are dying out. I 
have been told that the Japanese never strikes a 
woman, although in European Turkey I have seen 
women in the caravans trudging like Soudanese slaves 
with heavy loads upon their backs. In France the 
real Frenchwoman, who is a being far different from 
the extraordinary creatures described by some of our 
novelists, appears to make it a point of honor to hide 
her good qualities. She is lost to view behind the 
shining personality of her husband, her father, her son. 
She asks for no reward beyond the privilege of work- 
ing for them. Think twice before pitying her when 
she is ill treated. She would reply as she did in 
Moliére’s time: ‘‘ Et s’il me plait 4 moi d’étre battue! ” 
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The natural result of this incomparable devotion, 
ill-requited as it is, is a sort of family egoism; and the 
woman, by her very devotion to the well-being of the 
household, is in reality undermining its future to the 
detriment of her own sex and of the public good. 
Outside the family, to which she devotes herself—and 
where by the way, one result of her over-solicitude is 
that far too few children are brought into the world— 
it makes little difference to her how badly the State 
treats woman in general. She does not leave her 
home and she fails to see that in neglecting the liberty 
of others she gives up her own. Subordinated as she 
is by custom and law, she is satisfied if she is politely 
treated in society and respected at home. 

In England woman demands more; she worries 
little about her welfare, but, in the middle class and 
in the aristocracy, at any rate, she receives more con- 
sideration. 

In America and in the English colonies her triumph 
is complete. In a country peopled by immigration 
the position of woman rises rapidly as the result of the 
spirit of liberty and of the full exercise of her respon- 
sibility. She could not live at all if the general 
interest did not protect her energetically against the 
rigors of the new environment. Through her are 
kept alive the memories of the distant fatherland, of 
the forefathers, of the abandoned hearth; she is the 
hope of the new race; she is the Good Fairy; she 
represents comfort, to say nothing of charm. It is 
not astonishing that she should turn this reversal of 
position to her own profit and to the profit of her 
children. Within a few years, I have seen the accom- 
plishment of great advances in America in the education 
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of women and of children, and as an inevitable 
consequence, in education toward Peace. Nothing, 
indeed, compares in importance with this fundamental 
work. 

Woman now rules her husband and the child rules 
the household. This change is well illustrated by the 
charming story of an American grandfather at a family 
dinner. When asked if he liked the chicken’s wing, 
he replied: ‘‘I have never tasted it. When I wasa 
youngster it went to our parents; today it goes to 
our children.” These children, spoiled though some 
of them may be, are free beings. At a memorable 
meeting in New York, when I spoke to an audience of 
children, they seemed to me to be the direct heirs of 
the generosity of their forefathers; the emancipation 
of the slave, perhaps, did more for the liberators than 
for those who were freed. 

The same thing has happened in the Scandinavian 
countries, where the people have grown in spirit in 
proportion to the growth of their liberty. In Russia, 
and thence throughout the intellectual world, the 
works of Tolstoi, especially the ‘‘ Resurrection,” 
make the strongest of pleas in favor of woman, while 
the Russian spirit, as shown in its literature and its 
art, is essentially a cry for Justice and against War. 

I dare not speak of Germany lest I should be unfair. 
I believe that conditions are far better than they 
appear to be from what the foreigner can see of 
German life. There, also, woman effaces herself too 
much, but it seems to me that the children, who are 
certainly far more numerous, are less spoiled and more 
respected than in France, that the lesson of the sound 
old adage, ‘‘ Maxima debetur pueris reverentia,”’ has 
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been better learned. But how hard it is to judge of 
Germany under its incubus of militarism! I often ask 
myself what Beethoven would have thought of our 
day and of the fact that the people whose almost 
superhuman gentleness he had symbolized, had thus 
become one great army. In Germany, as in France, 
the women are primarily at fault, being the first to 
seek a master, and consequently giving the preference 
to the brilliant soldier over the humble civilian. It is 
said, indeed, that the Government counts so strongly 
on this, that it influences the military budget. There 
should be a saving of millions yearly in the victualling 
of the army, if it be true, as the uncharitable say, that 
every cook has her own particular soldier whom she 
delights to feed. 

There is indeed much to be done to raise the condi- 
tion of woman in our old Europe. The Dutch proverb, 
‘*Every man should choose his own potato and his 
own wife,” shows clearly enough her present lowly 
place. 


The fact that woman is weak does not in itself 
explain why she is not properly treated. Man is not 
as bad as all that, and, in any case, woman has other 
weapons as powerful as force with which to oppose 
him. Since the fall of the first man and her alleged 
responsibility therefor, down to the governments of 
today, which have never ceased to fear her, it is for 
these very weapons—it is for her wiles that she pays, 
even more than for her physical weakness. Let us be 
frank; woman has always had against her the govern- 
mental tradition, and consequently discriminatory 
legislation. The Salic law is something else than the 
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law of the strongest. History makes it clear that it is 
a law of public safety. Why should this be? 

Every autocratic government fears woman and her 
influence. The General, and asa result the Sovereign, 
sees in her anelement of danger. This distrust spreads 
from high to low. ‘‘Cherchez la femme!” She is 
the obstacle which autocracy always seeks, and some- 
times finds, in its path. How can the absolute power 
of a Pope, a Sultan or a Napoleon, which requires 
each man to be a limp chattel—absolutely without voli- 
tion for himself or for his own—how, in a word, can 
Reasons of State be reconciled with the intangible 
resistance of woman, as she defends the spirit of 
family, of child, of home? 

No good General on campaign has ever wished his 
soldiers to be laying up money and thus bearing witness 
to their desire for long life, and so the best soldier has 
too often been the most disreputable citizen. To say 
nothing of the language of the camp and the manners 
of the barracks, this explains the deliberate scorn with 
which military fanatics have always looked down upon 
woman. Inthe exaltation of mysticism or ambition 
the first step is invariably to thrust aside, as worth- 
less, the woman, the child and the family. Under 
such a régime there are no jokes too brutal to 
be aimed at the head of a family or at family virtues, 
and thus, indirectly, at woman herself. No govern- 
mental tyranny, no policy of exploitation and conquest 
is conceivable in a country where woman is free and 
untrammelled, and hence the need of a policy of keep- 
ing her silently in the background, instead of giving 
her her opportunity. Let her be obedient and not 
meddle. This is her first duty. In the Orient, in 
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Italy, in Spain, the traditions of the Roman Empire 
and the Roman Church impose this duty on her. In 
France we have in addition the traditions of Louis XIV 
and Napoleon. In these days of the wet-nurse, the 
boarding school and the barracks, everything in our 
French education separates the son from his mother 
and from his family. Think of what used to become 
of a boy after seven years of obligatory military 
service ! 

Our literature, in its folly, bears witness that woman 
is the real obstacle to the spirit of conquest. Lamenta- 
tions about the anti-military spirit in France are being 
dinned into our ears. Men seem really willing to 
regard this as a new product, one of the wretched 
fruits of the republican régime. This is notso. The 
talk about anti-militarism is louder here than elsewhere, 
as is that about all similar difficulties. Our régime of 
free discussion has its drawbacks as well as its advan- 
tages. There is as much anti-militarism—indeed there 
is more, in Germany, in England, in Russia. It has 
nothing to do with the form of government. Toa 
greater or less degree it has always existed every- 
where. Its existence does not lessen in any degree 
the certainty that every Frenchman and every French- 
woman would rise, as they did in the Revolution, to 
defend the soil and the liberties of the nation, just as 
every woman would gladly die in the defense of her 
child; violence calls out violence and revolt. There 
is no great need for elaborate phrases to affirm this 
nor for extraordinary insight to understand it, if one 
knows France. It is because this is so that the over- 
whelming majority of the people, reluctant to carry 
to others a war which they would repel at home, have 
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no desire for new imperial wars, or campaigns of con- 
quest. The doctrine of republican France is to defend 
its own if necessary, but not to attack. This is the 
national sentiment, which our women fully share with 
our men. On this point their accord is definite and 
complete. Such accord is the natural state of things 
in a civilized country; formerly it was feared all the 
more on that account. 

It is true that the common people could not be 
prevented from thinking of these matters as woman 
does, but they have had their minds diverted; and 
then they had no real voice about the matter. But 
woman, there was the source of danger! No one has 
ever stated the case more clearly than Corneille. 
Where can one find a woman speaking more danger- 
ously than Sabina as she realizes the life and death 
struggle between the Horatii and the Curiacii, or words 
more violently anti-patriotic than those of Camilla! 
Sabina before the conflict exclaims: 


‘Je suis Romaine, hélas! puisque Horace est Romain... 
But her tears are for the vanquished and her hate 
for the victors. And how does Camilla welcome her 
victorious brother ? 

‘*Rome, l’unique objet de mon ressentiment, 
Rome, enfin, que je hais... 

Puissent tous ses voisins ensemble conjurés 
Saper ses fondements encor mal assurés ! ! 


Voir le dernier Romain 4 son dernier soupir. 
Moi seule en étre cause et mourir de plaisir!” 


There are no more familiar lines in our literature. 
Camilla forgets everything—her parents, her childhood 
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home, because the fortunes of war are with her 
brother, and her lover is carried off. Hear how she 
cries out against the army, against the State, and 
remember that she paid with her life for her outbreak: 


‘*. . . Ainsi regoive un chatiment soudain 
Quiconque ose pleurer un ennemi romain!” 


Camilla was as much of a pacificist, of an anti-patriot, 
as it is possible to conceive, and she was born in the 
reign of Louis XIV. She is the child not merely of 
the genius of Corneille, but of the very heart of 
Humanity. As a daughter, a sister, a lover, a wife,— 
in a word, as a woman, it is her mission, throughout 
the ages, when ignorance or statecraft sets men one 
against another, to bring them together again. By 
her ceaseless effort, by her doubtful success, she 
shows that no Reasons of State can prevail against the 
laws of nature. 

A woman marries a man from another land; some 
unforeseen diplomatic complication makes this man 
her enemy, or at any rate, the enemy of her 
country. Her own husband and her children take up 
arms against her own father and brother. They leave 
her present home, intent on burning the home in 
which she was born, to spread bitterness and ruin in 
payment for the happiness, for the life itself, which 
she has given them. In such a situation will she be 
asked today, as she has been asked for centuries, to 
stand at one side, unfeeling, resigned, and powerless ? 
No; with all the conflicting forces of justice soon to 
be reunited in her—all the force of her love as a wife, 
a daughter, a sister, a mother, she will cry out in 
protest. And let no one say, ‘‘It is her own fault; 
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why did she marry a foreigner?” Has not many a 
sovereign set her the example, and, for the sake of a 
throne, given up fatherland and religion? Today 
Camilla lives elsewhere than in the theatre and in the 
memory. Her name is legion. Her enemies should 
be on their guard. It is particularly among women 
that the solidarity of which-I spoke a moment ago can 
be felt and Camilla’s outcry is its living expression, no 
matter what her country may be. Today Camilla’s 
bitter words do not fall on the unlistening ear of the 
Court; they go straight to the heart of the people. 
They are recited by the childen at school. Without 
our realizing it, they pass from house to house. They 
give pause, they enter into men’s spirits, while the 
militarists of today think they are doing all that is 
necessary in silencing outbursts much less dangerous 
to their cause. No matter what her public attitude, 
every woman is now asking herself whether any Reason 
of State can be worth the sacrifice of what she holds 
most dear in the world. In other words, love, pity, 
the weakness of the many, all those reasons which 
reason herself understands not, are arrayed against 
the so-called Reasons of State. 

The influence of woman today is spreading, as is 
that of the common people—as are the influences of 
music, art, science, which like that of woman, are 
unceasing, intangible and universal. Disregarding a 
few précieuses ridicules, dolls, caricatures,—these are 
inevitable and negligible,—this influence of woman 
is constantly working secretly against war, as Jeanne 
d’Arc years ago worked openly. 

This, I repeat, is one of the reasons why the influence 
of woman has always been antagonized; why it is 
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antagonized today and will be for years to come, by 
every means, not only legislative and public, but by 
the most hypocritical and the very lowest, even by 
corruption. 

It is not enough to dominate woman, to take advan- 
tage of her, to thrust her to the second place. The 
way to reduce her to absolute powerlessness and to 
take from her the right and even the desire to protest, 
is to bury her under flowers, to debase her. Of course, 
this corruption is encouraged by all those who profit 
by it, beginning with the rich men’s sons who must 
have their fling. These must sow their wild oats, but 
we must not forget that some youth is having its fling 
at the cost of other youth. Thus there is developed 
a whole more or less unconscious system of corruption, 
working from above down, from those who ought to 
be furnishing a better example. There is actually a 
business of pornography, through which large corpora- 
tions are enriching themselves, just as in every country 
the city, or the State itself, waxes rich from alcohol. 
We preach abstinence, and we denounce the poison, 
but we sell it. 

Naturally it is the children of the poor and defense- 
less who are the victims, not those of the rich and 
protected. Young girls, hardly more than children, 
fall by millions into the net which is spread forth to 
catch them. At the doors of the kitchen and the 
workshop they are greeted by a special type of illus- 
trated literature designed to emphasize their isolation 
and unhappiness, for the sole purpose of turning them 
from honest lives. And this is possible because of 
the indifference of respectable women, who sit at home, 
and of the public at large, who know nothing about it. 
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And still people are astonished when in revenge some 
of those wretched creatures, before being cast aside 
as spoiled food and swept into the stream of oblivion, 
have incited the ‘‘Apachés”’ against the ‘‘ Bourgeois.” 


Up to the present the women have not been able— 
have not wished or have not known how—to organize 
themselves in their own defense. Their failure to do 
so has naturally encouraged man in his error, but that 
the time is soon coming when the march of events 
will bring the women together is certain. Far from 
being an anarchic element in our society, the influence 
of woman would prove to be its safety, as it is now the 
safety of the family. 

In my own life I have several times started on the 
wrong track; I spent seven idle years in college, and 
other mistakes followed as the years went on. My 
education has been made and made over by my widowed 
mother, by my sisters, by my wife. One day I said 
this to some friends in America and they added, ‘‘ Wait 
until it is completed by your daughters.” It is woman 
who teaches us manly courage, the courage which 
smiles in misfortune and persists until death itself. It 
is woman who teaches us real control, not that which 
we impose on others, but that which we accept our- 
selves. 

Let us be humane, it is the best service we can 
render our country. Let us be gentle with the weak. 
This should be our point of honor; it is the real 
patriotism and the most sensible, for it is the only one 
from which sooner or later our land is sure to reap the 
fruits. To do anything else is to be barbarous. The 
future of our country, whatever it may be, depends 
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upon our respect of the rights of others, the rights of 
the feeble as well as those of the strong. 

Just so long as respect for women, respect for chil- 
dren and for the people at large is not in our hearts, 
just so long, in a word, as we lack the sense of national 
and personal justice, international justice will be but 
a dream broken by bloody awakenings. 

Peace can come from but a single victory—that 
which we gain over ourselves. 


Dp’ ESTOURNELLES DE CONSTANT 
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